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©rati? 

Quiet  I  walk 
In  coat  and  gown 
Of  black  or  gray 
Or  sober  brown. 

My  lack  of  color 
Makes  men  stare; 
They  wonder  why 
I  never  wear 

A  gown  of  some 
More  happy  hue 
Than  brown  or  gray- 
Say,  pink  or  blue. 

They  pass  me  by 
Without  a  glance 
Because  I  am 
So  dull,  perchance. 

Beneath  my  gray 
They  do  not  note 
I  wear  a  scar- 
let petticoat ! 


Marjorie  Vanneman,  79. 
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You  say  your  scarlet  petticoat 

Is  hidden  from  men's  eye, 
That  they  see  only  brown  and  black 

And  gray  when  you  pass  by. 

Alas,  it  is  not  so  with  me. 

My  gown  is  red  and  jade, 
And  men  see  not  my  petticoat 

Of  graver  hues  is  made. 

They  cannot  see  that  underneath 

My  colors  bright  and  gay, 
Are  somber  shades  of  brown  and  black 

And  quiet  tones  of  gray. 

Perhaps — but  then  I  know  right  well 
I  would  not  change  with  you; 

I'll  keep  my  solemn  petticoat 
Well  hidden  from  men's  view. 

Cecile  M.  Lindau,  '30. 
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By  Ruth  Linney,  77 

THEY  seldom  tell  of  the  fortunate  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  and  how 
she  escaped  marrying  any  of  the  men  she  ever  loved. 

It  was  in  that  happy  land  of  legend  and  romance  where  time  may 
gallop  on  a  sixpence  or  leap  the  chasms  of  centuries,  where  the  lan- 
guage is  universal,  but  the  pictorial  quality  is  that  of  chivalry. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  parson  of  Spode  Chapel — curates  were  ranked  as 
knights  in  Tudor  Britain — and  Ermellina,  the  orphan  Lairdess  of  Fin- 
castle, sat  on  a  brae  above  the  medieval  hamlet  of  Steeplechase.  Their 
discourse  was  an  anachronism  which  startled  the  flower-enamelled 
meads. 

Sir  Thomas  began  in  the  patronizing  and  condescending  tone 
which  he  reserved  for  women — those  brainless  chattels — and  particu- 
larly for  the  Lairdess  of  Fincastle,  because  they  loved  each  other. 

"Since  Fm  like  Elmer  Gantry  and  Don  Juan  and  Lord  Byron — " 

"The  Lord  help  the  poor  preacher!"  Ermellina  ejaculated  behind 
her  jade-feather  fan  with  the  somewhat  feline  sarcasm  for  which  she 
was  noted.  "Byron  and  Juan  were  handsome!  Your  mouth  is  from 
ear  to  ear!" 

"The  better  to  kiss  you,  my  child!"  interpolated  the  flippant  cleric 
glibly.  But  vain  Sir  Thomas  winced.  "Well,  since,  as  you  say,  Fm 
like  our  ecclesiastical  friend  of  some  years  since,  an  ungainly  Don 
Juan  and  a  cartoon  of  Byron  and  Raymond  Radigut's  satanic  hero  of 
'Le  Diable  au  Corps'  and  the  Marquis  de  Sede,  all  rolled  into  one, 
who,  in  all  literature,  are  you  most  like?" 

"Like  Rosa  Dartle!"  she  cut  in  fiercely  and  surprisingly,  "Like  no 
one  so  much  as  Rosa  Dartle!" 

And  she  wondered  just  what  the  Freudians,  in  their  time,  would 
not  have  made  of  Rosa  Dartle!  Certainly  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  Ermellina  to  have  been  as  cruel  as  Rosa  Dartle  was  to  Emily,  or 
as  taunting  as  she  was  to  J.  Steerforth's  mother.  But  the  Lairdess  of 
Fincastle  felt  that  she  had  sharpened  herself  at  the  grindstone,  that 
she  was  wasted  with  passion. 
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"Earth  hath  no  fiend  like  love  to  hatred  turned.  Nor  hell  such  a 
fury  as  a  woman  scorned." 

She  had  dinned  that  familiar  axiom  into  the  ears  of  Sir  Thomas 
until  he  was  vastly  weary.  Like  all  highlanders,  she  hated,  or  loved, 
as  long  as  she  remembered,  and  she  never  forgot.  Her  favorite  legend 
was  the  one  of  the  mule  of  the  pope  who  cherished  a  blow  for  seven 
years.  All  her  life  she  had  been  in  a  rage.  No  wonder  that  when  she 
was  born  she  was  a  veritable  burning  babe,  a  branch  which  set  the 
doctor's  house  afire  and  made  such  a  blaze  that  Dellaplane  folk  were 
smothered. 

And  yet  she  could  not  help  knowing  that,  underneath,  she  was 
actually  intended  for  the  softest  woman  living.  The  softest,  the  most 
tender-hearted,  the  lovingest.  But  perhaps  Rosa  Dartle,  too,  started 
out  to  be  the  world's  softest  creature. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Ermellina  did  not  remember  that  the  trees 
which  sighed  above  them  were  willows.  And  each  was  unaware  that 
they  plucked  the  ill-omened  green  heather. 

Though  he  had  perpetually  wounded  her  with  gibes  at  her  appear- 
ance, since  he  had  lost  her,  he  slightly  coveted  the  frail  white  beauty 
that  was  poured  out  for  him. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  you  say  about  not  marrying  me,"  jeered 
Sir  Thomas.  "You  belong  to  me,  body  and  soul.  I  know  you  are 
going  to  marry  me.  1  pity  you  if  you  don't.  You  never  have  and 
never  will  and  never  could  love  any  man  but  me.  And  if  I  don't  marry 
you,  nobody'll  have  you  and  you'll  be  an  old  maid." 

But  she  did  mean  it  utterly.  Continuous  doubt,  almost  incessant 
torture,  and  the  inescapable  conviction  that  the  fickle  and  wavering 
curate  of  Spode  Chapel  was  absolutely  false,  promised  even  less  peace 
than  a  record  of  crime,  or  the  commonness  of  a  boor  had  in  other 
cases.  But  when  she  actually  faced  the  fact  that  she  had  put  him  out 
of  her  life,  she  was  not  happy. 

Black  magic  alone,  it  seemed,  could  bring  anyone  to  care  for  Sir 
Thomas.  Perhaps  he  was  so  very  obnoxious  that  he  became  arrest- 
ing and  somehow  lovable.  Besides  his  sublime  conceit  and  his  ability 
to  torture,  he  was  a  meager,  blue-faced,  gnome-like  little  creature 
with  a  stubborn,  unshavable  beard.    A  blue  beard!    All  men  have  hor- 
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rible  noses,  and  his  had  been  broken.  And  did  she  not  rather  loathe 
than  love  his  lips  like  Oscar  Wilde's  hands? 

His  thin,  knife-like  hips  and  his  angular  waist  went  with  his  mer- 
cury-like fleetness  and  his  masculine  aggression.  The  look  of  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  shoulders,  his  beautiful  gray  eyes,  and  his  eyelashes 
were  irresistible.  Actually,  Ermellina  thought  him  handsome  and 
patently  adored  him.  But  the  attenuated  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  lav- 
ished a  prodigality  of  love  on  him — and  on  others. 

They  kissed  and  parted — the  man  to  betake  himself  to  the  hamlet, 
the  maiden  to  the  castle. 

Steeplechase  was  a  little  white  village,  albeit  cottages  chalky  as 
if  cut  from  paper  were  interspersed  with  others  of  pastel  tints;  and 
Sir  Thomas's  narrow,  tall-steepled  stone  church  was  so  covered  with 
ivy  and  moss  that  it  resembled  Sir  Gawain's  green  chapel.  High- 
ridged,  low-sloping  roofs  covered  with  yellow  thatch,  myriads  of 
sharp-pointed,  fantastic  gables,  weathercocks,  and  glistening  many- 
paned  windows  made  the  cottages  along  the  cobblestone  lanes  seem 
half  like  bird-houses,  half  like  strange,  faery  dwellings  from  an 
enchanted  land. 

Somewhat  ruinous  old  Fincastle,  seat  of  the  impoverished  Lin- 
acres,  had  never  been  strongly  fortified,  though  it  had  a  moat,  and  its 
appearance  was  as  much  that  of  a  grange  as  of  a  chateau.  The  Har- 
vest Home  festival,  with  the  ceremonious  bringing  in  of  the  last  load 
and  cutting  of  the  kern,  had  just  been  celebrated  and  sheaves  over- 
flowed from  the  windows  of  the  dilapidated  barn  where  swallows  built 
their  nests.  Strings  of  red  peppers  hung  from  the  eaves  of  the  other 
outbuildings.  The  rambling  fortress-manor-house  itself  was  sih'ered 
with  twilight  and  white  cranes  perched  on  the  many  bifurcated  chim- 
neys. Regal  green-blue  peafowls  stood  sentinel  on  the  dark  stone  wall, 
and  golden  pheasants  ensconsed  themselves  on  tower  and  gable. 

Before  the  winter  Sir  Thomas  married  the  rich  and  buxom  widow. 
Dame  Gertrude  Tarset.  She  was  a  singularly  devout  woman  who 
made  calls  upon  the  parishioners  and  played  Lady  Bountiful,  and  she 
could  be  his  clerk,  if  not  his  curate,  when  he  became  a  bishop.  She 
was  an  old  love  of  his.  He  had  frittered  his  affections  away  upon 
so  many  that  he  often  remarked  that  he  no  longer  believed  in  love. 
The  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  had  had  several,  too,  but  she  did  not  believe 
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in  anything  else.  He  had,  or  affected,  an  aversion  for  frail  and  fair 
women,  and  had  often  gloatingly  described  to  Ermellina  the  charms 
of  the  plump  and  nut-brown  Gertrude.  But  he  had  made  no  less 
vehement  love  to  her  sister.  He  often  said  "the  wiles  of  a  widow  are 
irresistible",  and  "any  man  prefers  a  widow."  Ermellina  recalled  that 
Ashby  Corbin,  Giles  Jaffrey,  and  even  old  Robin  Estmere  had  sworn 
they  would  not  wed  with  a  widow  if  she  brought  a  fleet  of  ships 
loaded  with  gold  and  rubies  for  a  dowery. 

"Tm  glad  you  married  Gertrude,  Tommy,"  shrilled  that  fat  car- 
line,  the  curate's  complacent  mother,  "and  escaped  that  hell-cat 
Ermellina,  the  Lairdess  of  Fincastle,  for  she  has  neither  gold  nor  gear 
and  the  deil's  own  temper.  Besides,  she  ne'er  got  Christendame  and 
don't  believe  in  God.  We  ken  Gertrude  well,  like  one  o'  the  family, 
and  she  is  easy-going  and  sings  her  matins  the  lee-lang  day." 

"Gertrude  has  oxen  and  kye  and  hollands  fme.  That  Ermellina 
was  fire  and  toe,  and  she  never  turned  her  lily  hands  to  spin  or  weave." 
the  old  father  spat  out  gruffly. 

If  Ermellina  had  heard  him,  she  would  have  said,  "Et  tu,  Brute," 
for  she  liked  old  Sir  Cadwallader,  who  had  been  a  Sturm  und  Drang 
robber  knight.  He  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  so  that  one  side  of  his  face 
looked  like  a  house  with  closed  shutters,  and  the  powder  burn  on  his 
upper-lip  gave  him  a  piquant  and  roguish  expression  like  Casanova 
in  patches. 

"I  never  could  see  what  you  wanted  with  such  a  leman  as  that  pale 
little  creature,  slim  as  a  willow  wand,"  laughed  the  third  and  most 
caustic  of  his  eleven  brothers.  "She  might  do  for  a  maypole  or  a 
staff." 

"But  I  sometimes  rather  liked  Ermellina,"  ventured  the  eldest 
sister. 

"Your  bride  is  a  fme  woman,"  agreed  his  friend  who  had  heard  him 
boast  of  his  loves  at  Oxford.  "But  I  always  noticed  that  none  of  the 
others  of  your  lady  friends  had  so  much  influence  over  you  as  the 
Lairdess  of  Fincastle.  I  hope  you  do  not  tire  of  your  full-blown  dame. 
She's  much  older  than  Ermellina.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  your  jolly 
brown  bride  should  grow  into  'a  fat  fadge  by  the  fire'." 

When  Ermellina  heard  of  the  wedding,  she  laughed.  She  had 
expected  him  to  marry  much  sooner.    She  had  neglected  no  oppor- 
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tunity  to  remind  him  of  the  fact  that  she  had  jilted  him  and  that  she 
would  never  relent.  But  she  believed  in  fairies  and  such  romance; 
and  when  she  heard  that  Sir  Thomas  had  married,  she  suddenly  sus- 
pected that  she  had  hoped  for  a  miracle.  Somewhere  she  had  cher- 
ished a  colossally  foolish  dream  that  her  refusal  to  marry  him  might 
teach  him  a  trifle  of  sincerity  or  consideration  for  her  feelings,  or  that 
her  faery  godmother's  wand  might  transform  him  to  what  she  had 
once  thought  him. 

Well,  revenge  is  sweet.  Subtle  poisons  were  brewed  by  the  war- 
lock in  the  cairn.  Though  the  curate's  epicureanism  was  not  of  a  gas- 
tronomic variety,  and  he  ate  less  when  he  came  to  Fincastle  than 
any  fasting  monk — probably  as  a  delicate  insult  to  the  culinary  prep- 
arations there — she  might  feed  him  a  dish  of  eels  or  pearly  lampreys 
from  the  brook.  It  would  be  easy  to  sheathe  a  dagger  in  her  little 
green  bodice  when  she  went  to  the  kirk.  More  romantic  yet,  she 
could  make  a  waxen  effigy  of  Sir  Thomas — with  a  mouth  wide  enough 
to  whisper  in  both  its  own  ears — melt  it  before  the  fire,  and  watch 
him  dwindle  and  pine.  But,  woman  like,  she  ached  more  to  thrust  a 
stiletto  into  the  innocent,  partridge-plump  brown  bride.  Perhaps  she 
would  bind  and  gag  Gertrude  whom  she  could  quell  with  one  hand 
— and  spirit  her  away  to  the  witches'  haunted  cave  while  she  usurped 
her  place. 

There  was  nothing  lethal  in  this  vindictive  reverie  in  which  the 
Lairdess  of  Fincastle  habitually  indulged  at  the  marriage  of  her  lov- 
ers. She  was  too  soft-hearted  to  wound  the  gauzy-winged  dragon-fly 
and  wept  every  time  a  hog  or  fowl  was  killed  at  Fincastle  or  Steeple- 
chase. 

For  every  man  who  married  in  the  shire  the  Lairdess  of  Fincastle 
wore  a  vast  amount  of  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Not  that  she  wanted  to 
marry  any  of  them.  But  she  clung  franticly  to  the  status  quo.  She 
wanted  all  of  them  at  her  feet  telling  her  she  was  beautiful  and  mak- 
ing love  to  her  through  time  and  eternity.  But  for  Sir  Thomas  she 
wore  less  sackcloth  and  ashes,  infinitely  less,  than  she  had  e\er  worn 
for  any  of  the  others. 

The  wedding  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Dame  Gertrude  Tarset  was  as 
gala  an  affair  as  a  hightide  among  the  Nibeluns.  The  end  of  the  sev- 
eral months'  festivities  was  on  Twelfth  Night,  and  all  the  shire 
was  bidden  to  the  chapel  and  to  the  banquet. 
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The  only  bright  color  accents  among  the  snow-covered  mountains 
were  the  red  sleighs  bearing  guests  to  vespers  and  the  feast  and  ball. 
Plethoric,  ruddy  old  coachmen  were  swearing  in  green  livery  and 
cherry-colored  leather  great  coats.  Corpulent  knights  and  lairds 
were  clad  in  doublets  of  bright  green  velvet  edged  with  sable  and 
short  breeches  and  hose  of  claret  and  scarlet.  Their  embonpoint 
ladies  panted  in  tight-laced  gowns  of  rose  and  straw-colored  sarcenet. 

It  was  a  rugged  country.  On  every  hand  were  the  high  peaks  of 
hills  made  higher  by  the  drifted  snow  and  spangled  with  icicles  like 
silver  lace.  The  solitary  fir-trees  mantling  the  ridges  were  covered 
with  ice  until  their  emerald  needles,  encased  in  so  much  crystal,  had 
a  quality  of  the  strange  green  merkingdom  glimpsed  under  fathoms  of 
sea.  Faint,  bluish  light  was  cast  upon  the  landscape  by  a  pale  winter 
sky.  Tall  and  rough-hewn  like  the  hills  and  pallid  as  the  clouds, 
Fincastle  lifted  its  gray-green  walls  from  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks, 
its  long,  narrow  casements  unlighted  in  the  early  twilight  and  the 
smoke  from  the  kitchen's  rock  chimneys  invisible  against  the  dark 
gray  donjon  and  keep.  The  old  half-ruinous  chateau  looked  tall, 
prodigious,  and  fancifully-built  with  low  turrents  and  myriads  of 
dainty  Goth  towers  all  faery-like  and  eerie. 

Behind  the  diamond-leaded  casements  at  which  the  frothy  white 
curtains  resembled  samite,  the  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  was  toiling  madly 
to  make  herself  more  beautiful  than  Sir  Thomas's  brown  Gertrude. 
Though  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  Ermellina  was  that  she  had 
neither  gold  nor  gear,  she  had  squandered  all  her  orphan  patrimony 
on  fmery.  It  was  her  custom  to  outshine  the  bride.  She  had  done 
that  when  Giles  Jaffrey  married  and  made  a  picnic  of  his  grand- 
father's funeral. 

Mounted  on  her  white  palfrey,  which  was  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
she  wore  her  ermine  wrap  and  her  kirtle  of  sea  green  silk,  her  cream- 
coloured  bodice  and  her  bracelets  of  pearls.  Her  locks  were  piled, 
curl  on  curl,  in  the  high-towered  coiffure  of  the  day  and  so  orna- 
mented with  flutings  of  dentelles  that  the  lace  glittered  on  her  yellow 
hair. 

In  the  kirk  Sir  Thomas  looked  and  looked  at  her  as  if  his  gaze 
would  never  have  its  fill.  Green  meant  forsaken  and  was  unfortunate 
for  lovers,  but  her  costume  was  beautiful.    His  eyes  said,  "I  had  not 
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remembered  that  you  were  half  so  lovely!"  Her  yellow-gold  hair 
made  a  light  in  the  dim  chapel,  and  she  looked  like  a  snow  maiden 
beside  his  comely  brown  bride,  a  thousand  times  younger  and  fairer. 

Dame  Gertrude  was  an  extraordinarily  pious  woman.  Though 
her  husband  rarely  glanced  at  her,  she  did  not  stab  Ermellina.  but 
bent  upon  her  younger  rival  a  scrutiny  faintly  admiring,  pseudo- 
benign,  in  which  envy  was  masked  in  insulting  pity.  It  was  ever  the 
way  of  the  plump,  the  matronly,  the  possessed  toward  the  slender, 
the  aloof,  the  virginal.  As  if  Ermellina  could  not  have  had  a  dozen 
husbands! 

The  bride  was  brune  but  an  uncommonly  handsome  woman, 
though  mature  and  buxom,  in  her  costly  saffron  gown.  She  had  the 
dark,  satiny  hair,  the  dark  wine-brown  eyes,  and  the  deep  ivory  skin 
of  Diana  de  Portiers. 

But  Sir  Thomas  was  never  fond  of  the  bird  in  hand.  He  produced 
a  nosegay  of  green  orchids  and  ivory  gardenias  from  his  velvet  coat, 
bestowed  them,  with  a  low  bow,  on  Ermellina;  and  dropping  on  his 
knees  before  the  dias,  as  he  had  done  years  before,  kissed  her  silken 
instep. 

The  brown  bride  was  startled,  and  a  little  female  malice  crept 
into  her  condescending  manner. 

"What  kind  of  wash  do  you  use  to  make  your  face  so  white?" 

"The  Linacres  of  Fincastle  are  fair-skinned  people,"  retorted 
Ermellina,  proudly. 

In  the  festivities  afterwards,  at  the  rich  castle  of  a  neighboring 
earl,  Sir  Thomas  brought  his  wife  pompously  forward  to  introduce 
her  to  his  distant  parishioners  and  bade  her  do  a  vast  amount  of 
handshaking  with  the  more  opulent  part  of  the  congregation. 

The  dining  hall,  for  all  the  banks  of  snow  without,  was  like  a 
tropical  garden.  Sir  Thomas  scarcely  saw  the  wild  boars  brought  in 
smoking  on  huge  platters,  the  candied  fruits  like  hordes  of  oriental 
jewels,  or  even  the  casks  of  wine  so  sparkling  and  red.  There  were 
trussed  fowls,  wild  turkeys  dressed  with  their  red-gold  wings,  pearly 
fishes,  and  pyramids  of  scarlet  cranberries  glimpsed  through  green 
branches. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  "black  man"  of  Norman  descent  and  had  alwa>'s 
deplored  the  wealth  of  Saxon  blood  which  displayed  itself  in  red  and 
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tawny  hair  in  the  environs  of  Steeplechase.  He  thought  the  lus- 
cious young  creatures  in  velvet  and  decollete  gauze  around  the  board, 
with  their  jetty  ringlets  and  glowing  black  eyes,  were  like  houris 
from  the  Mohammedan  paradise.  But  tonight  one  whom  he  had 
never  thought  beautiful  at  all,  a  white-skinned  sylph  in  green  and 
cream  with  a  delicate,  pinkish  pallor,  like  a  Nordic  peri  or  Nixie  from 
Iceland,  seemed  the  fairest  of  them  all. 

The  brown  bride  was  too  devout  to  dance  more  than  one  sedate 
measure,  and  the  frivolous  curate  danced  every  other  one  with  the 
Lairdess  of  Fincastle.  She  was  generally  unpopular,  and  some  peo- 
ple said  that  Ermellina  was  a  witch,  and  added  that  her  skin  was  so 
white  and  her  lips  so  red  that  she  had  a  kind  of  leprosy  which  was 
not  disfiguring,  and  that  fire,  not  blood  ran  in  her  veins.  Tonight 
credulous  peasants  whispered,  "The  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  water-nymph  to  be  revenged  on  her  false  lover.  It  is 
an  Undine  or  Lorelei  Sir  Thomas  holds  in  his  arms,  and  she  has 
bewitched  him." 

Ermellina  felt  gloriously,  exuberantly  happy,  just  as  she  had  at 
the  marriages  of  Giles  Jaffrey  and  Ashby  Corbin.  She  felt  like  say- 
ing to  the  nut  brown  bride,  "Thine  the  living  and  mine  the  dead. 
Thine  the  greasy  dishes.  Thine  the  starching  of  the  surplices.  Thine 
the  brats.  Let  him  be  horrified  at  your  coiffure  while  you  cook  his 
breakfast.  Let  him  make  fun  of  your  big  feet  and  your  crooked 
arms,  if  you  have  them.  But  I  am  sure  your  backbone  is  not  stiff 
and  that  none  of  your  bones  will  cut  him,  for  you  are  too  fat  and 
have  no  more  backbone  than  a  jellyfish.  Thine  the  boredom,  mine 
the  pleasure.    Thine  the  husband,  mine  the  lover." 

Why  hadn't  she  married  Giles  Jaffrey?  Of  them  all  she  had  prob- 
ably loved  him  best.  He  appealed  most  to  her  somewhat  savage 
spirit,  was  the  most  exciting.  A  handsome  cut-throat  vagabond,  a 
veritable  Francois  Villon.  Or  Ashby  Corbin.  A  rustic,  dark, 
Indianish  cupid-on-a-hay-rick  who  butchered  the  king's  English.  Sir 
Thomas  was  nearer  her  own  cultural  background,  otherwise  she  would 
perhaps  have  loved  these  and  others  infinitely  more. 

But  she  would  have  them  all,  or  at  least  their  ghosts.  She  could 
remember  them  as  lovers,  a  more  attractive  guise  than  husbands.  It 
would  be  a  glorious  vendetta. 
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She  could  be  a  hostess  to  them  in  the  flesh,  too,  dispensing  a 
moyen-age  hospitality  from  the  broad  stairs  of  old  Fincastle — stairs 
like  those  in  the  stage-setting  for  Robin  Hood  and  wide  enough  for 
knights  to  ride  two  abreast.  "Sir  Cadwallader  and  Dame  Thea  think 
I  am  idle  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,"  Ermellina  mused.  "But  1  know 
how  to  write,  though  I  cannot  spell.  I  have  a  library  of  wax-tablets 
and  old,  illuminated  manuscripts.  I  have  laces  delicate  and  cobwebby 
as  those  fashioned  by  merfolk  under  the  sea.  I  can  spin  on  the  little 
golden  spinning  wheel  in  the  attic  tower.  With  rainbow-colored 
threads  and  golden  threads,  I  have  worked  tapestries,  not  indeed  of 
saints,  but  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  of 
Angelica  and  Medoro  in  'Orlando  Furioso'." 

The  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  would  be  expected  to  entertain  the 
preacher,  if  not  tobacco  growers  from  Canada  in  the  New  World  and 
sea  captains  from  the  rime-encircled  main.  At  last  they  could  sleep 
under  the  coverlets  in  her  hopeless  hope  chest.  Sir  Thomas's  green 
quilt  with  eight  and  a  hundred  blocks,  which  had  had  to  be  widened 
with  extra  green  sashes.  The  peach-coloured  quilt  of  Ashby  Corbin. 
And  even  the  blue  and  mauve  quilt  of  repellant  old  Robin  Estmere. 
She  had  made  no  quilt  for  Giles  Jaifrey.  She  knew  she  could  never 
marry  an  outlaw,  but  she  had  dreamed  that  they  lived  in  the  forest 
and  covered  with  leaves. 

Remembering  them  as  lovers  she  would  remember  them  at  their 
best.  "No  love  lasts.  It  is  all  swept  away."  But  memory  is  eternal. 
The  loves  of  ballads  and  of  memory  are  the  only  ones  that  live. 

"Bon  voyage,  you  jolly  brown  bride.  I  wish  you  much  joy  of  your 
fickle,  wavering  husband  who  likes  sausage  when  you  have  lillipy  and 
lamb  chops  when  you  have  sausage." 

The  fortunate  Lairdess  of  Fincastle  escaped  marrying  any  of  the 
men  she  ever  loved.  And  they  never  tired  of  each  other.  Her  guests 
never  knew  satiety.  She  was  always  new.  Always  glamorous.  Always 
unattainable.  Charmed  hostess  to  ghosts,  chatelaine  to  the  loves  of 
old. 
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Cover  me  not  too  sadly  when  I'm  gone; 
Then  quickly  go,  but  not  with  lowered  head, 
For  if  there  has  been  beauty  you  have  known 
With  me,  it  surely  will  survive  the  dead 
And  mitigate  your  grief.    You,  who  have  been 
Of  each  respiring  breath  the  sustenance, 
Hold  still  the  sustenance  of  me  within 
You.    Do  not  yield,  then,  to  the  curious  glance 
Of  those  who  could  not  understand  a  love 
Not  commonplace,  small  morsel  for  pity; 
But  bear  my  ashes  alone  to  some  trove 
Of  the  wind.    Let  nothing  of  me  remain 
Save  as  you  hold  it,  in  your  heart,  your  brain. 
And  sealed  there  with  old  love's  tranquility. 

Jane  Groome  Love,  '13. 


Cinquains  in  Sequence 

Love,  you 

Have  been  to  me 

Like  red  wine  in  the  sun; 

Like  water,  lying  white  beneath 

The  moon. 

I  come 

To  the  cool  sound 

Of  your  voice,  like  willows 

That  lean  to  the  stream,  when  winter 

Is  done. 

In  dreams 

You  escape  me; 

Oh,  the  wisdom  of  dreams — 

So  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  my 

Wakening!       j^^^  Groome  Love,  '13. 
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Us  Mammy  an'  us  Pappy,  dey  gone  off  ter  wu'k  terday, 
So  all  us  little  chilluns  got  er  heap  er  time  ter  play 
All  up  an'  down  de  cawn  fiel',  singin'  ez  we  goes, 
Skippy-hoppy,  run-jump,  ermongst  de  cotton  rows. 

Sometimes  we  beats  de  puppy,  jes'  ter  hear  'im  howl  an'  run, 
Den  sicks  'im  on  de  kitty  so's  he  kin  have  some  fun. 
We  fusses  an'  we  fights,  an'  we's  all  ez  mad  ez  sin, 
'N  den  we  gits  ter  playin'  an'  we  makes  it  up  ergin. 

Us  Mammy  an'  us  Pappy,  dey's  er-comin'  home  ternight, 
'N  when  dey  looks  eroun'  'em  dey's  ergwineter  see  er  sight; 
We's  et  up  all  de  cawn  bread,  an'  busted  ever  cheer. 
But  us  Mammy  an'  us  Pappy,  shucks,  dey  doan  keer! 

Lucy  Cherry  Crisp.  '19. 


jWp  f  afee 

My  Jake,  he's  r'at  easy  ter  git  erlong  wid 

So  long  as  de  weather,  hit's  fair  an'  ca'm; 

De  chillun  kin  make  as  much  fuss  ez  dey  please. 

Hit  doan  hinder  him,  shootin'  craps  wid  Br'er  Sam. 

But  Lawd,  when  de  thunder  clouds  'gin  fer  ter  roll. 

My  Jake,  he  gits  pow'ful  religerous  tuk, 

'N  bawls  at  de  chillun,  "You  shet  up  dat  fuss 

'N  keep  still  whilst  de  good  Lawd's  er-doin'  his  wu'k." 

Lucy  Cherry  Crisp,  '19. 
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By  Mattie  Moore  Taylor 

Man's  life,  to  all  apparent  purposes,  is  one  long  attempt  to  escape 
reality.  No  one  of  us  recognizes  life  in  the  absolute,  life  as 
fact,  for  any  extended  length  of  time.  If  we  did,  the  world  would 
probably  be  a  place  of  numerous  suicides.  Existence,  plainly  put,  is 
but  the  exciting  discovery  of  a  new  food  to  the  majority  of  us.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  man  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  is. 

Some  thinkers  divide  the  people  of  the  world  into  romanticists  and 
realists,  the  former  being  those  who  see  life  at  its  best,  the  latter 
those  who  see  it  at  its  worst.  In  neither  case  are  things  seen  in  their 
true  light,  for  the  one  group  over-colors  while  the  other  under-colors. 
The  literary  artist  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The  romanticist  writes 
of  souls  and  violets;  the  realist  of  rats  and  pigsties;  the  happy  medium 
of  green  grass  and  soiled  dishes  is  never  struck.  Even  Sinclair  Lewis 
makes  his  Babbitt  too  prosaic  and  commonplace,  too  materialistic. 
Longfellow  sees  around  him  nothing  but  glory,  and  Shaw  finds  the 
earth  the  "universe's  insane  asylum",  but  no  one  makes  this  sort  of 
statement:  Life  is  what  it  is — not  altogether  bad,  nor  altogether 
good.  Do  not  expect  too  much  from  it,  for  it  has  little  to  give.  There 
is  dirt  and  squalor,  yes,  but  there  are  sunsets  too.  Regard  it  as  a  long 
hour  of  dying  interspersed  with  moments  of  glory,  and  get  what  sat- 
isfaction you  can  from  it.  Why  hope  for  eternity?  After-life  could 
possibly  be  nothing  more  than  an  endless  age  of  boredom. 

The  state  of  reality  of  which  I  am  speaking  is  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  a  state  of  existence  in  which  there  is  no  element  of  hope 
nor  expectation.  Hope  has  probably  done  more  to  hinder  the  world 
than  it  has  done  to  help  it.  This  thought  will  draw  our  attention 
farther,  later  on  in  the  discussion. 

From  the  very  beginning  man  builds  up  for  himself  a  world  of 
imagination.  The  fairy  tales  of  childhood  start  him  in  a  direction 
away  from  reality.  He  is  told  of  goblins,  elves,  and  fairy  maidens. 
These  creatures  carry  over  into  his  childish  experience  and  become 
living  beings  to  him.  A  small  cousin  of  mine  has  two  imaginary 
playmates  whom  he  calls  Bye-Lily  and  Bye-Paulon  (where  he  got 
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the  names  is  beyond  my  conception),  and  these  are  of  far  more  sig- 
nificance in  his  life  than  his  real  playmates.  He  would  not  think  of 
running  an  errand  unless  Bye-Lily  told  him  to,  and  he  and  Bye-Paulon 
get  into  many  a  scrape  together.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
the  female  figure  who  is  the  ruling  spirit  in  his  life.  What  this  augurs 
for  the  future  is  more  than  I  dare  prophesy.) 

The  period  of  fairy-tale  life  lasts  for  some  time,  but  eventually  it 
must  go.  The  last  illusion  is  stripped  away  when  the  child's  belief 
in  Santa  Glaus  is  destroyed,  and  then  ensues  what  is  perhaps  the  sad- 
dest period  of  his  life.  For  comfort  the  child  turns  to  the  world  of 
books  and  motion  pictures,  and  soon  in  his  mind  and  in  his  play 
he  is  living  the  life  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  Two-Gun  Larry.  It  is  then 
that  he  conceives  wild,  fantastic  notions  of  running  away  from  home, 
especially  when  being  punished.  Many  a  lad  has  been  a  sailor  on  the 
roiling  deep  or  a  desperado  on  the  equally  rolling  plain  in  thought 
if  not  in  practicality  when  receiving  a  tanning.  To  these  sources  he 
turns  for  solace.    Escaping  reality,  he  is  happy. 

So  it  is  all  through  life  with  both  men  and  women.  Our  childish 
fancies  carry  over  in  other  forms,  and  we  never  fully  get  back  to 
reality.  For  this  reason,  any  amusement  or  device  that  takes  us  out 
of  ourselves  is  eagerly  received  and  immediately  gains  for  itself  huge 
popularity.  The  factory  girl,  the  college  student,  the  professor,  and 
the  business  man  alike  patronize  the  motion  picture  house.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  popularity  of  this  diversion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  depicts  stories  and  situations  that  are  easily  understood  by  the 
public,  and,  hence,  situations  in  which  every  man  and  every  woman 
can  imagine  himself  or  herself  the  hero  or  heroine.  The  motion  pic- 
ture is  more  than  a  method  of  passing  away  time;  it  is  the  instrument 
by  which  romance,  glamour,  and  riches  are  carried  over  to  all  of  us. 
Man  does  not  merely  see  the  picture;  he  lives  it  as  well.  Multitudes 
of  Greta  Garbos  and  John  Gilberts  are  all  around  us,  "wasted  on  the 
desert  air."    The  motion  picture  is  the  fairyland  of  our  later  days. 

Means  of  escape  employed  by  people  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  tendency  to  "embroider"  tales  of  our  deed  and  the  small  happen- 
ings of  our  lives  is  a  trait  common  to  all  of  us.  A  college  girl  returns 
from  a  week-end  visit  to  a  small  town  where  she  probably  has  two 
quiet  dates  with  John  and  kisses  him  goodnight.    When  she  tells  the 
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story  to  an  admiring  and  envious  group  of  friends  back  at  school, 
however,  every  boy  in  town  was  wild  about  her  and  she  and  John  are 
all  but  engaged.  This  is  not  deliberate  lying.  In  time  the  principal 
person  concerned  comes  to  believe  the  story  herself.  Nor  is  she  alone 
in  this  respect.  An  unvarnished  account  of  a  happening  is  not  enter- 
taining enough  for  any  of  us,  and  none  of  us  tell  the  story  in  this  way. 
We  all  must  vivify  and  we  all  must  idealize.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that,  despite  all  our  friends  have  told  us  and  all  we  ourselves  have 
observed,  each  of  us  springs  into  the  married  state  convinced  that  our 
case  is  going  to  be  different,  sure  that  we  will  have  nothing  but  beauty 
and  romance,  certain  that  our  relationship  will  be  the  happy-ever- 
after,  story-book  kind.  "Experience  is  a  dear  school,  but  fools  learn 
in  no  other."    If  this  be  true,  we  are  all  fools — more  glory  to  the  tribe ! 

And  so  it  continues.  After  marriage  we  escape  (in  part)  the  plain 
facts  of  dirty  babies  and  a  husband  without  a  shave  by  reviving  mem- 
ories of  past  events  and  idealizing  old  loves.  When  we  are  toothless, 
ugly,  and  possibly  neglected,  we  relive  the  days  of  our  youth.  Then 
men  call  it  second  childhood.  Finally,  realizing  that  we  never  find 
complete  satisfaction  and  life  as  we  would  have  it  on  earth,  we  die, 
placing  our  hope  in  a  beauteous  life  hereafter.  It  is  man's  doom  to  die 
unsatisfied,  but  there  is  always  hope. 

Perhaps  it  is  good  for  man  eternally  to  vivify  and  glorify  the  facts 
of  life.  Perhaps  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  face  the  bare  facts  of  exist- 
ence as  they  are  without  resource  to  his  world  of  imagination.  Is 
reality  desirable? 

I  think  that  it  is.  If  we  started  out  by  telling  our  boys  and  girls 
the  story  of  Jack  Smith  selling  newspapers  on  the  corner  instead  of 
fantastic  tales  about  Little  Boy  Blue  blowing  his  horn,  they  would 
be  much  better  prepared  for  life.  The  energy  and  inventiveness  for- 
merly put  into  imagining  elves  and  fairy  maidens  could  now  be 
directed  into  other  channels,  and  they  could  learn  something  about 
the  world  of  nature  and  of  men.  It  would  be  a  pity,  I  suppose,  to 
throw  away  our  fairy  tales  and  our  body  of  myth,  but  I  think  much 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  doing  just  that — or  at  any  rate  of  making  it 
plain  that  they  are  fanciful  tales  and  nothing  else. 

Given  the  right  start  along  the  road  of  reality  and  kept  in  this 
road,  our  lives  possibly  would  be  happier,  in  the  sense  of  more  satis- 
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fying,  than  at  present,  if  not  more  beautiful.  I  am  sure  that  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  would  be  cut  down  if  men  and  women  entered  mar- 
riage with  their  eyes  wide  open  and  did  not  expect  so  much  from  it. 
I  am  sure,  too,  that  if  in  the  face  of  business  depression  men  would  see 
unemployment  and  conditions  in  their  true  light  instead  of  everlast- 
ingly hoping  for  better  days  to  come,  they  would  do  something  definite 
to  better  conditions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring.  Nothing  is 
more  astounding  than  to  see  men  and  women  at  the  present  time 
shrinking  from  reality  and  spending  their  few  cents  on  the  golf  course 
or  at  the  picture  show  in  an  attempt  to  escape  loss  of  position  and  eco- 
nomic dependency.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  nothing  about  it 
and  actually  make  their  voices  heard  very  little.  As  I  have  intimated 
before,  hope  is  a  powerful  force  for  things  as  they  are.  Because  there 
is  ever  the  hope  that  they  will  by  some  manner  or  another  get  into  the 
ranks  of  the  favored  few,  the  rich,  men  in  the  middle  class,  and  com- 
mon laborers  support  the  present  system  and  look  askance  at  change. 
Often  people  that  would  benefit  most  are  bitterest  in  their  opposition 
to  social  reform.  Why  they  do  not  accept  the  fact  that  they  haven't 
a  chance  in  a  thousand  to  "rise  from  the  ranks,"  and,  accepting  this, 
strive  to  make  the  ranks  better,  is  more  than  I  can  see.  At  the  root  of 
it  all,  of  course,  is  this  fear  of  reality.  Again,  without  our  faith  in 
after-life,  we  would  do  more  to  make  life  on  earth  better  and  more 
worthwhile.  If  the  conservatives  only  knew  it,  and  some  of  them  do 
undoubtedly,  hope  is  a  most  efi'ective  weapon  for  use  in  their  cause. 

Would  it,  then,  be  well  to  take  hope  out  of  man's  life  entirely? 
Perhaps  so.  At  any  rate,  imagination  and  hope  should  come  to 
occupy  a  less  important  place  in  our  daily  existence.  To  learn  to  face 
reality  is  the  first  step  towards  conquering  the  world  and  yourself. 
We  have  coddled  ourselves  too  long.  Dare  to  face  reality,  and,  facing 
it,  defy  it  to  get  the  best  of  you !  Thus  will  be  born  the  finer  race  of 
men  of  which  philosophers  have  dreamed.  Thus  will  life  become  a 
better  thing  and  men  truly  "masters  of  themselves". 
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Death  is  the  mother  of  growth; 

Eons  of  time  it  has  been. 

Space  had  to  die  for  the  earth  to  be  born, 

Fields  for  the  cities  of  men. 

Clouds  go  so  the  sun  may  shine. 

Flowers  to  make  the  seed  sure. 

So  childhood  must  go  that  youth  may  quicken, 

Youth  so  that  life  may  mature. 

Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  '30. 


Spring 


Ever  whey  I  look  seem  lak  I  see 

Er  little  bud  er  blossom  on  er  tree; 

Dey  bustes  out  erlong  er  b'ar  lim' 

Lak  dey  doan  want  no  bark  er-kiverin'  dem. 

I  mus'  be  kin  ter  trees — seem  lak  in  spring 
I  gits  so  full  inside  uv  everthing 
Twell  I  can't  keep  it  all  inside  uv  me — 
I  near  'bout  wishes  den  I  wuz  er  tree. 

Lucy  Cherry  Crisp,  '19. 
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By  Jean  Hewitt,  '30 

WITH  a  moist  hand  Marceline  pushed  her  black  felt  hat  from 
her  brow.  She  ran  her  finger  along  the  impress  left  there  and 
sighed  deeply.  Then,  seeing  that  the  signal  lights  favored  her,  she 
crossed  the  street  and  continued  toward  her  rooming  house. 

"Paper,  lady?"  She  dropped  two  cents  in  the  grimy  palm  and 
read  the  headlines  as  she  walked.  "Unknown  Girl  Takes  Life  by 
Poison."  That  was  the  type  of  thing  that  always  seems  to  arrest  her 
glance  these  days.  She  tucked  the  tabloid  under  her  arm  and  paused 
mechanically  before  the  corner  drug  store.  Two  lemons  and  a  tube 
of  tooth-paste.    That  was  all  she  needed  this  time. 

"Nothing  else,  miss?" 

There  was  a  little  park  between  the  drug  store  and  the  dingy, 
pebble-dash  house  where  Marceline  was  staying,  but  Marceline  had 
never  let  herself  enter.  She  had  always  been  too  busy,  and  besides, 
during  the  winter  the  place  was  sheathed  in  ice.  Now,  on  the  first  day 
of  spring  children  of  every  description  swarmed  through  it,  feeding 
the  pigeons,  chasing  one  another,  or  building  sand  houses. 

Marceline  followed  a  path  to  a  clump  of  lilac  bushes  and  bosk  in 
the  center.  She  found  a  secluded  stone  bench  and  dropped  on  it 
gratefully.  Nearby  a  stone  lion  spouted  cold  water  into  a  low  basin. 
A  squirrel  gave  Marceline  an  inquisitive  stare  and  scampered  across 
her  foot  and  up  a  tree. 

Warm  weather,  lilacs,  and  a  moment  of  silence.  Quite  unexpec- 
tedly something  inside  of  her  burst  and  flooded  her  consciousness  with 
all  that  had  been  suppressed  during  the  long  months  of  drudgery. 
Why  was  she  here,  alone,  and  miserable?  Why  was  every  da\'  a 
monotonous  night-mare  that  left  her  every  night  in  an  exhausted 
stupor?  Because  she  was  proud  and  independent,  anxious  to  make 
her  own  life.     But  this  was  merely  existing. 

The  oppressive  heat  gave  away  to  great  slow  drops  of  rain.  Many 
listeners  quit  the  park.  Marceline  only  sat.  It  was  "Good  morning, 
Miss  Shannon,"  when  she  reached  the  office  every  morning,  and  "Good 
evening,  Miss  Shannon,"  every  evening  when  she  left.     And  she  was 
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to  have  been  so  gay,  to  have  returned  to  Cokerville  this  summer  in 
chic  Paris  frocks,  maybe  wearing  a  diamond.  She  looked  at  her  blue- 
veined  hands  in  her  lap  and  at  the  frayed  navy  suit  she  was  wearing. 

She  laughed  a  little,  forcedly,  and  then  great  slow  drops  began 
to  slide  down  her  cheeks  and  chin  and  mingle  with  the  rain. 

It  was  time  to  go  to  the  room  now,  to  boil  weak  tea  and  cook  a 
slice  of  bacon.  There  would  be  potato  salad  left  over  from  last  night, 
and  perhaps  she  could  finish  checking  the  final  ledger.  "And  so  to 
bed—' 

The  lilacs  smelled  very  fresh  in  the  rain,  and  from  beyond  the 
bushes  the  street  lights  shone  luminously.  Marceline  laughed  at 
the  little  chant  that  popped  into  her  head  whenever  she  passed  the 
drug  store:  "Laudenum,  arsenic,  iodine — "  The  very  sound  of  it 
made  her  feel  drowsy. 

jjs  jjt  ^  ;{:  H^  ^ 

The  rain  was  still  falling  when  she  opened  her  eyes  a  long  while 
later.  Her  body  was  cramped  and  sore,  and  someone  was  shaking 
her  by  the  shoulder. 

"Follow  me  now.  I'll  take  you  where  you  belong,  and  you  won't 
make  no  trouble." 

Marceline  could  not  rouse.  She  would  have  sunk  back  on  the 
bench  had  not  the  man  pulled  her  up  and  dragged  her  along.  She  felt 
her  hair  escaping  in  wisps  from  her  hat  and  her  pumps  made  a  queer 
sugging  sound  when  she  walked. 

They  passed  the  drug  store  and,  turning  diagonally,  took  a  street 
that  Marceline  did  not  know.  Two,  three,  four  blocks,  and  they 
turned  up  broad  steps  to  a  swinging  door. 

Inside  all  was  a  blaze  of  light.  People  sat  around  on  benches. 
The  policeman  deposited  his  charge  in  a  corner.  Then  he  talked  in  a 
low  tone  to  an  oflicial-looking  man  at  a  desk.  This  latter  nodded  his 
head  knowingly  and  rang  a  push  button. 

A  younger  man  in  a  salt  and  pepper  suit  had  been  standing  by 
taking  in  the  situation.  Now  he  stepped  up  and  conversed  with  the 
man  at  the  desk. 

"Oh,  all  right,  but  you  will  have  to  be  responsible."  The  ofl^icial 
dismissed  a  middle-aged  woman  who  had  come  from  somewhere  inside 
in  answer  to  his  bell. 
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The  young  man  approached  Marceline.  "You  go  free.  Come 
along." 

For  the  second  time  Marceline  followed  a  stranger  mutely,  stumb- 
ling at  the  door  and  having  to  be  braced. 

"At  least  1  was  safe  in  there,"  she  thought;  but  strangely,  when 
they  were  on  the  street  the  man  did  not  even  look  at  her.  He  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  briskly  in  an  opposite  direction. 

So  Marceline  went  to  her  room  and  raised  the  windows  high 
because  it  was  hot  and  close.  Then  she  dropped  on  her  bed,  still  in 
her  frayed  navy,  all  water-soaked,  and  resumed  her  sleep.  The  next 
day  was  Sunday. 

The  following  Sunday  was  Easter.  With  a  magazine  tucked  under 
her  arm  Marceline  strolled  through  the  park  and  spoke  to  the  chil- 
dren. She  had  waked  early  and  ordered  breakfast  from  a  nearby  tea 
shoppe.  Then  she  had  bathed  leisurely  and  dressed  in  newly-pur- 
chased finery.  She  was  conscious  now  of  the  glances  of  the  passers-by. 
Her  frock  was  of  soft  ecru  chiffon  and  the  small  hat  framing  her  face 
was  trimmed  with  ecru  lace.  She  touched  with  her  forefinger  the  coral 
at  her  throat. 

She  turned  her  head,  and  for  the  third  time  that  morning  caught 
the  eyes  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  on  the  verge  of  speaking  to  her 
for  almost  a  week.  He  was  the  gallant  of  the  salt  and  pepper  suit. 
She  wondered  if  she  would  have  to  drop  a  glove  or  sprain  an  ankle. 

He  stepped  up  now  as  briskly  as  he  had  departed  on  that  memor- 
able night. 

"I  know  you  must  hate  me,"  he  was  saying,  "but  there  are  so  many 
cases  of  that  sort  that  come  into  the  station  all  the  time,  and  we. — oh, 
of  course  there's  no  use  even  trying  to  explain  or  to  apologize." 

But  he  went  on  explaining  and  apologizing  for  half  an  hour,  stand- 
ing just  where  they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  park. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  church,"  he  wound  up.  "Perhaps  we  wouldn't 
be  late  even  now?"    This  last  was  in  the  form  of  a  wistful  query. 

At  a  florist  shop,  sandwiched  between  a  smoke  shop  and  an  art 
store,  he  bought  her  coral-colored  roses.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  rush  things  a  bit,  since  she  said  she  was  leaving  soon  for 
Cokerville. 
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Old  Saurotown,  you  house  the  ghosts 

Of  ancient,  restless,  lightfoot  hosts 

Silenced  with  wrong, 

Beggared  of  song, 

Left  but  a  singing  name. 

Perhaps  upon  your  russet  heights 
The  braves  are  burning  signal  lights; 
And  smoke  among  the  scented  pines 
Upward  from  a  peace-pipe  twines. 
Conjured  by  your  name. 

I  like  to  think  some  Red  God  spills 
Your  blue  forgiveness  on  the  hills. 
Where  children  of  your  foes  forget 
The  tomahawk,  the  calumet. 
The  cadence  of  your  name. 

Marjorie  Craig,  T9. 
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To  a  long  thin  lake  the  gray  roads  go 
To  drink  of  evening's  afterglow. 
The  moon  above  is  a  melon  slice; 
The  moon  on  the  lake  is  crinkled  ice. 
Beside  the  pier,  like  a  breath  indrawn, 
The  gray  boats  lie  when  light  is  gone. 
And  only  those  silen^  watchers  know 
What  follows  the  fading  afterglow. 

Marjorie  Craig,  T9. 


Cbitorial 

IT  is  to  the  alumnae  of  the  college  that  the  February  issue  of  The 
Coraddi  is  entirely  devoted.  The  alumnae  have  responded  kindly 
to  the  first  call  for  material  since  they  left  the  college.  It  is  their 
earnest  cooperation  that  has  helped  us  to  make  of  this  experiment, 
this  first  alumnae  issue,  what,  we  feel,  is  a  successful  issue  of  the 
magazine.  We  were  glad  to  read  material  of  more  experience,  of 
more  mature  thought. 

We  regret  that  every  class  is  not  represented  briefly  at  any  rate. 
How  interesting  would  be  an  issue  with  the  girls  of  the  gay  nineties, 
the  dainty  damoselles  of  the  digits,  the  sweet  things  of  the  'teens  and 
twenties  all  represented  between  pages  of  yellow  and  gold  and  becom- 
ingly decorated  with  daisies.  This  is  our  dream  for  future  editors,  our 
beau  ideal  for  future  alumnae  issues.  Such  a  gallery  of  thought  and 
spirit  could  not  fail  to  interest  every  student  who  has  experienced 
herself  at  this  college. 

The  editors  are  indebted  to  the  Alumnae  Association  and  to  Miss 
Clara  Byrd,  its  secretary,  for  the  information  and  aid  that  they  have 
given  us  in  the  editing  of  this  issue. 


Hmong  tfje  Alumnae  Contriliutorg 

MARJORiE  Vanneman,  of  the  class  of  '29,  who  contributes  the 
poem  "Drab?",  is  now  teaching  in  Greensboro. 

Cecile  Lindau,  class  of  '30,  is  now  studying  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Sciences.  "To  M.  V."  is  reprinted  from  Coraddi, 
March,  1930. 

Annie  Lee  Blauvelt,  who  now  resides  in  Asheville,  was  once 
elected  editor  of  Coraddi. 
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Edith  Harbour  supplies  the  book  reviews  for  this  issue  and  has 
had  material  appearing  in  previous  issues  of  Coraddi  and  other  maga- 
zines. She  was  graduated  in  1930  and  now  holds  a  secretarial  position 
at  the  college. 

Jane  Groome  Love,  who  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1913,  and 
known  to  her  friends  as  Ruth  Groome,  sends  some  cinquains  and  a 
sonnet.  She  has  had  poetry  appearing  in  such  magazines  as  Poetry, 
Century,  and  Pictorial  Review.  She  is  now  Mrs.  J.  J.  Love,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Cherry  Crisp,  1919,  is  hostess  and  student  supervisor 
at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Greensboro. 

The  story  of  Jean  Hewitt,  class  of  '30,  was  written  while  she  was 
a  student  here.  She  is  now  teaching  at  All  Saints  School,  Guantan- 
amo,  Cuba. 

Ruth  Linney,  '27,  sends  "The  Lairdess  of  Fincastle's  Vendetta." 
Miss  Linney,  who  is  now  teaching  at  Roaring  River,  has  her  writings 
frequently  published  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Marjorie  Craig,  class  of  1919,  is  teacher  of  English  in  the  Greens- 
boro high  school.    She  has  special  classes  in  creative  writing. 

Mattie  Moore  Taylor,  class  of  '30,  is  now  studying  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  was  awarded  the  Weil  Fellowship 
from  this  college. 
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Gallows'  Orchard.    By  Claire  Spencer.    New  York:  Jonathan  Cape 
and  Harrison  Smith.    $2.50.    pp.  285. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  novel  is  set  in  the  typical  Hardy  mold  of 
grim  tragedy  amid  gloomy  surroundings,  there  is  something  about  the 
story  other  than  the  Scotch  dialect  which  is  strangely  reminiscent  of 
Barrie.  Comparable  in  many  ways  to  The  Return  of  the  Native,  it  is 
its  differences  rather  than  its  likenesses  that  make  this  book  outstand- 
ing. There  is  the  same  isolated  house  brooding  atop  a  hill  where  lives 
the  beautiful,  sad  heroine;  there  is  a  similarly  unfortunate  marriage, 
still  more  unfortunate  love  affair  and  tragic  end.  Yet  at  Effie  Gallows' 
wedding  "the  teapot  is  dumped  on  the  table  where  it  looks  for  all  the 
world  like  a  fat  Turkish  sultan  surrounded  by  its  harem  of  cups." 
That  happened  at  Durkie,  and  Durkie  was  a  place  where  they  stoned 
a  woman  who  had  sinned.  This  sprightliness  of  tone  characterizes  the 
entire  book. 

Effie  Gallows  was  a  retired  sea-captain's  daughter  and  that  set  her 
apart  from  the  villagers.  "Like  an  angry  horse  she  looked,  rearing  her 
head,  stamping  her  foot,  tossing  her  head  this  way  and  that,  till  the 
heavy  golden  earrings  make  a  tinkle  like  the  sound  of  a  far-off  church 
bell.  .  .  .  She  looked  as  if  she  might  own  every  damned  stick 
and  stone  on  the  whole  countryside,  and  hold  them  in  great  con- 
tempt." And  to  the  people  of  Durkie,  a  little  village  that  hung  on  a 
hill,  she  was  an  evil  woman.  But  to  those  who  loved  her  and  to  whom 
she  was  destined  to  bring  either  death  or  great  sorrow,  she  was  a  crea- 
ture of  rare  beauty  who  made  other  women  appear  but  poor  shoddy 
things. 

It  is  in  the  description  of  the  villagers,  their  customs  and  manner- 
isms, that  the  author  has  the  Barrie  touch.  The  book  abounds  in 
gentle  whimsicalities,  odd  little  phrasings,  and  much  good,  deep 
philosophy.  E.  Harbour,  '30. 
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Ambition.  By  Bernhard  Guttman.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $2.50. 
323  pp. 

Selected  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Dr.  Arthur  Eloesser,  and  Margaret 
Goldsmith  as  the  |2,500  German  prize  novel,  Ambition  bids  fair  to 
restore  faith  in  prize  novels  as  such.  The  all-consuming  desire  of  a 
weakly  prince  for  power,  glory  and  additional  territory  over  which  to 
exercise  his  dominion  is  the  theme  about  which  Guttman  weaves  a 
series  of  events  and  a  goodly  number  of  historical  personages  in  a 
manner  tapestry-like  in  its  broadness  of  scope  and  richness  of  color. 

The  book  begins  slowly,  almost  dully,  but  as  thread  after  thread 
is  woven  inextricably  into  the  story,  it  gathers  vitality  and  force. 
Though  dealing  with  major  historical  incidents,  the  author  writes 
with  a  minuteness  of  detail.  He  is  an  adequate  reporter  of  affairs 
of  state,  but  he  neglects  not  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  And  they  were 
many!  Nor  does  he  confine  his  characters  to  the  princely  class.  The 
peasant  woman  stealing  wood  in  the  forest  is  pictured  as  definitely  as 
is  the  prime  minister  of  Brandenburg. 

The  Great  Elector  of  Prussia  had  built  up  from  petty  principali- 
ties a  great  state,  but  he  died  merely  Prince  of  Brandenburg.  His  son 
and  heir,  the  sickly  Frederic,  desired  above  all  things  else  to  be  a  king. 
This  underlying  ambition  resulted  in  diplomatic  intrigues  and  politi- 
cal machinations  which  affected  the  ruling  powers  of  that  time: 
Louis,  the  Sun-King  of  France,  Emperor  Leopold  of  Austria,  and 
William  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  stadtholder  who  used  continental  war- 
fare as  an  effective  smokescreen  to  cover  his  entry  into  England  and 
his  subsequent  coronation  as  the  sovereign  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

As  a  background  for  the  actual  fighting  there  are  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal wars  between  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Catholics.  Freedom 
of  thought  raises  its  impudent  head,  and  the  foundations  of  popular 
government  begin  to  take  form. 

No  mere  chronicler  of  events  is  Guttman.  He  has  history  at  his 
command,  but  he  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a  psychologist.  His 
style,  though  somewhat  heavy  in  the  more  historical  passages,  assumes 
a  lightness,  a  facility,  that  lends  itself  admirably  to  character  delinea- 
tion. The  book  is  rich  in  epigrams  and  is  characterized  throughout 
by  an  amazing  frankness  of  expression.  Edith  Harbour,  30. 
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In  Defence  of  Sensuality.    By  John  Cowper  Powys.    New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster.    $4.00.    pp.  313. 

The  title  is  a  misnomer.  In  the  foreword  the  author  explains  that 
a  more  refined  title  would  have  cut  him  off,  in  his  method  of  develop- 
ing his  idea,  from  the  physical  roots  of  existence.  Life-Sensation  is 
the  subject  of  this  book. 

Powys'  philosophy,  termed  "ichythosaurus,"  is  one  of  loneliness. 
There  is  a  certain  mingling  in  every  person  of  the  sub-human  and  the 
super-human  elements;  this  mingling  Powys  designates  as  the  "ichy- 
thosaurus-ego"  in  order  to  emphasize  the  remote  vegetable-reptile- 
saurian  background  of  the  human  soul.  The  lonely  soul  gives  itself  up 
to  every  sensual  feeling  that  is  not  cruel  or  malicious.  Unhappiness, 
contends  the  author,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  gregariousness  in 
human  nature  has  crowded  out  both  the  sub-human  and  the  super- 
human elements. 

The  ichythosaurus-ego  in  us  is  disgusted  at  the  "hard-boiled" 
humanity  of  the  day.  It  is  not  content,  writes  Powys,  "to  be  led  and 
ordered  about  by  the  kind  of  jackals,  masquerading  as  lions,  who  are 
its  present  rulers."  Breadlines  mean  nothing  to  the  average  person. 
To  the  ichythosaurus-ego  it  means  that  I  (because  I  am  a  part  of 
society)  am  responsible  for  those  poor  devils  being  there;  therefore 
it  behooves  me  to  give  a  dime  to  the  next  poor  beggar  who  asks  for 
coffee.  He  has  a  soul;  he  may  even  have  a  lonely  soul.  Coffee  to  him 
will  be  nectar. 

True  happiness  is  no  mad,  frenzied  rush  from  place  to  place. 
Powys  defines  it  as  peaceful  rapture.  The  ichythosaurus-ego  reduces 
the  number  of  his  acquaintances  to  the  barest  minimum.  Money  for 
the  necessities  of  life  he  must  have,  but  when  he  has  earned  his  daih' 
stipend  he  withdraws  into  himself.  He  has  no  use  for  people.  People 
are  silly.  He  has  discovered  in  himself  the  source  of  happiness.  He 
wishes  people  to  leave  him  alone.  Life  is  far  too  precious,  far  too 
short  to  waste  on  acquaintances.  Yet  it  is  the  lonely  egoist  who  makes 
the  best  friend  at  a  pinch.  The  lonely  misanthropist  gives  more  lib- 
erally of  his  strength  and  his  worldly  goods  than  does  the  philan- 
thropist. 
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The  ichythosaurus-ego  murders  tradition  and  discards  human  am- 
bition. It  attempts  to  undermine  the  whole  edifice  of  human  tradi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  It  affixes 
these  values  to  anything  it  enjoys  and  can  become  one  with.  The 
lonely  soul  can  say,  "Here  am  I,  an  ichythosaurus-ego,  with  atavistic 
reminiscences  that  go  back  to  the  vegetable-world  and  the  rock-world, 
and  with  prophetic  premonitions  in  me  that  go  forward  to  the  super- 
men of  the  future!" 

The  advantage  of  this  philosophy  is  that  it  can  be  used  by  any 
individual  under  any  type  of  social,  political,  or  economic  system.  It 
comes  from  no  human  source  and  leads  to  no  human  end.  It  looks 
forward  to  nothing  save  the  changes  within  the  ego.  Man  is  happy 
whenever  he  is  lonely  enough  to  sink  down  "below"  humanity  and  at 
the  same  time  anticipate  something  "above"  humanity. 

To  be  happy  is  the  prime  purpose  of  life.  To  achieve  happiness 
Powys  says  that  we  must  obliterate  the  tendency  to  find  pleasure  in 
cruelty,  we  must  outgrow  the  mere  satisfaction  of  achieving  worldly 
ambition,  and  we  must  dissipate  into  thin  air  our  "sense  of  humour" 
(the  last  impertinence  of  ignoble  minds),  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
sapless  crowd  complex.  Then  the  soul  will  grow  aware  of  its  loneli- 
ness. Loneliness  brings  power.  The  lonely  soul  can  annihilate  the 
preposterous  claims  of  the  gregarious  crowd  and  become  a  Being. 

The  book  is  beautifully  written.  It  requires  long  hours  of  steady 
reading,  but  it  is  worth  many,  many  more  of  them. 

Edith  Harbour,  '30. 

The  Little  Dog  Laughed.    By  Leonard  Merrick.    New  York:  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.    $2.50.    pp.  316. 

Except  for  their  European  background  any  one  or  all  of  the  four- 
teen stories  contained  in  this  volume  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  brain-children  of  the  prolific  O.  Henry.  There  is  humor, 
there  is  sentiment,  there  is  pathos  a  plenty  in  these  stories  of  ordi- 
nary French  people  and  their  English  cousins,  some  of  whom  drop 
their  "haitches"  and  some  of  whom  do  not. 

The  lead  story  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  entire  book.  The  Eleva- 
tion of  Lulu  deals  with  the  Bohemian  Parisians  who  consider  mar- 
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riage  to  be  another  pair  of  shoes.  Lulu  marries,  thereby  elevating 
herself,  but  she  gets  it  in  the  neck  for  being  good!  Poor  Dear  George 
has  for  its  setting  Eastjoy-on-Sea  and  is  the  amazing  chronicle  of  the 
domestic  difficulties  of  'Oward  and  'Azel  'Ooper.  'Azel  is  constantly 
flinging  "poor  dear  George,"  her  former  lover,  at  'Oward.  Then  the 
two  men  meet.    They  condole  each  other  appropriately. 

Other  stories  equally  fascinating  tell  of  a  dentist  by  the  name  of 
Jibinsky  who  plies  her  trade  quite  manfully;  a  perfect  young  lady 
who  lives  in  "the  Dovecote"  and  inserts  "forgiven"  notices  in  agony 
columns;  the  ringing  of  five  class  bells  in  connection  with  a  strong 
woman  who  teaches  French  grammar;  and  the  departure  of  Papa, 
being  the  story  of  sudden  wealth  come  to  a  sprightly  octogenarian. 

The  author  is  an  exponent  of  the  art  of  burlesque,  but  his  charac- 
ters are  none  the  less  real.  His  style  of  writing  is  facile,  and  his  clever 
intermingling  of  the  two  languages  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  stories. 
The  artful  evasions  he  practices  keep  the  reader  in  suspense.  Most  of 
the  stories  end  suddenly  with  the  queer  little  twist  that  is  typical  of 
those  who  write  in  the  O.  Henry  manner.  E.  Harbour,  '30. 
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Watch  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

Phone  4874 

Diamonds  Watches 

Jewelry 

NATIONAL   JEWELRY 
COMPANY 

Convenieyit  Terms  ! 

313  S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C.    \ 


WOMEN'S  SHOES 

s      The    very    styles    and    qualities    for  ' 

J|     which   many   stores   ask    much   more  | 

s      are   here    in    the   styles   you    hke    at  i! 

Ji  year-round  low  prices.  |' 

\       MILLER-JONES  CO.  ; 

(|  342  South   Elm  Street  i! 

[ ; 


zJMangeP  s 

Misses'  and  Women's  Apparel 
216  South  Elm  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C 


JOS.  J.  STONE  &  COMPANY 

Printers  and  Bookbinders 
Everything  for  the  Office 


We  print  the  Coraddi 


225  SOUTH  DAVIE  STREET  -  ■•  GrEENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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ODELLS 

THE  CAROLINAS'  GREATEST  HARDWARE  HOUSE 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 
GIFTS  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 
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Just  Delicious  Food! 

Noon  and  Evening  at 

THE  HYLMORE 

Floor  Jefferson  Standard  Building 
Quick  Service 
Popular   Prices 


BELK'S  DEPARTMENT    i 
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STORE 

'The  Home  of  Better  Values" 


GREENSBORO  DRUG 
COMPANY 

Phones:    1923-1924 

230  West  Market  Street 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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